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** Who shall deny the spiritual influence 
Of the unquiet dead? A mystery, 
The hidden, and the terrible.’’ 


Many ascene as strange, affecting, and seemingly as improba- 
ble as the wildest legend of romance occurs in real life ; but still 
were not the authenticity of the circumstances [ am about to 
relate established by incontestible evidence I should hesitate to 
record them. However, there is in truth something, that usu- 
ally carries conviction to the heart, an intrinsic evidence, felt 
but undefined, that convinces. Such evidence I hope my read- 
ers will acknowledge, because I shall then be secure of their 
attention. Who likes to write without, at least, the expectation 
of exciting curiosity and interest? But can fictitious tales, 
multiplied as they now are, have much longer that effect? It is 
truth that is becoming novel, and so I will tell a true story. 

Sophia Bentley was a native of Amboy, New-Jersey. She 
was left anorphan at the age of three months, and was supported 
and educated by a widowed aunt, who, childless herself, adopt- 
ed the destitute infant. Mrs. Mosely, though what the world 
woul@ call a good woman, was not at all calculated to form 
the mind or guide the spirit of a beautiful, gay and sensitive, 
but rather self-willed child. Mrs. Mosely was extremely pre- 
cise in her manners, rigid in her notions, and always urged her 
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own ideas of propriety as an infallible rule for Sophia, instead 
of endeavoring to instil into her ductile heart those principles of 
self-government, which, based on modesty, gentleness and piety, 
have such an excellent and abiding effect on young females. 
She loved her little playful niece dearly ; and yet, like mary 
other teasing people, she contrived to make the object of her 
fondest regard almost perpetually uneasy, if not unhappy— 
and this, too, for trifles light as air. She would daily thwart the 
desires, disappoint the hopes, or forbid the most innocent gra- 
tifications of the young creature in whose existence her own life 
seemed nevertheless bound up. ‘These circumstances had a 
very unhappy effect on the naturally ingenuous temper of So- 
phia. She loved her relative; but it was net with the love of 
confidence. She did not hasten to communicate her plans to 
her aunt, or expect from her any participation, in her pleasures ; 
on the contrary, she strove, as much as possible, to conceal her 
wishes, or contrived how to gratify them, unknown to her rela- 
tive. And what was worse still, Sophia argued her mind and 
conscience into the belief that the course of concealment she 
pursued was right and justifiable. 

** My aunt must not know it,” she would say to her young 
companions, when she was urged to join them in some ramble 
or amusement, “she is easily troubled, and I do not wish to 
give her uneasiness ; but what your mothers allow you to do, 
cannot be wrong—and so, if I can steal away, I will join you.” 

It can scarely excite surprise that her companions should en- 
courage her in thus seeking to participate in pleasures which 
they were permitted to enjoy as innocent ; indeed, some mothers 
openly justified Sophia in endeavoring to evade the strictness of 
her aunt’s discipline, saying, ‘ that it was cruel to keep the sweet 
girl in such confinement.” 

As Sophia increased in years and loveliness, the anxiety of 
Mrs. Mosely seemed to increase. She was particularly care- 
ful to preserve her niece from the danger of falling im love, and, 
to guard her mind from any influence that would dispose it 
to the tender passion, she prohibited all novels as incendiaries 
of voluptuousness, condemned dancing as sinful, and even visiting 
as loss of time ; and lectured Sophia from morning till nigat on 
the rules of propriety, which, as the good lady interpreted them, 
could only be fully practised by those young women who lived 
in seclusion, silence and solitude, without attending trifling par- 


ties, or reading a wicked novel. 
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Mrs. Mosely could not have taken a more direct method to 
incite the curiosity of a lively, warm-hearted and_ naturally ro- 
mantic girl. Sophia heard novels and those who read them 
condemned, till, from a feeling of compassion she wished to be 
acquainted with the manner of the fascination that she might 
warn her young friends how to avoid it; and she wished like- 
wise to examine if there were not some extenuating circum- 
stances, some good effects which might be deduced as likely to 
follow the perusal of romances, and which her aunt overlooked. 

Perhaps,” thought she, ‘‘ my aunt condemns these bcoks 
without examination—I will not be thus unjust.” So she pro- 
cured by stealth, “ The Mysteries of Udolpho,”’—(this was 
twenty years since) that fascinating novel of Mrs. Radcliffe’s, 
and it is not strange she was perfectly enchanted. ‘‘ What del- 
icacy of sentiment—what tenderness and refinement of feeling!” 
she would exclaim to herself—‘‘ and what generosity and good- 
ness it teaches !—O, I am sure my aunt never read it! I do 
not believe she ever read a romance in her life.” 

Sophia was probably correct in her conjecture neither is 
Mrs. Mosely the first person who has condemned books without 
knowing their contents, and practices without understanding their 
tendency. Sophia then concluded, as was natural for one 
trained so injudiciously as she had been, that her aunt’s opinion 
of works of fiction was the result of ignorance and prejudice, 
and her sweeping denunciations against every thing of the kind, 
poetry as well as prose, inclined her niece to make, likewise, no 
discrimination in her approval. This manner of reasoning, on 
both sides, had a very bad effect on Sophia. Mrs. Mosely 
lost the confidence and companionship of her niece, and the 
influence which she might have exerted so advantageously in 
the direction of her studies; and Sophia’s taste was rendered 
morbid, her imagination excited and her mind weakened 
by an indiscriminate perusal of every novel she could possibly 
procure. 

It is curious if not wonderful that, notwithstanding all Mrs. 
Mosely’s precautions to prevent her niece from falling in love, 
the girl was nevertheless, ‘‘ wooed and married and all,” with- 
out any suspicion of the matter on the part of the old lady. 
But Sophia had been too long habituated to the concealment of 
her wishes from her aunt, to feel much horror at the proposal of 
a clandestine marriage, which Edward Baring urged with all the 
eloquence that love and ingenuity could suggest. He prevailed, 
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and the lovely girl, whose charms, her aunt calculated, would 
at a proper age win some rich and distinguished man, wedded 
before she was seventeen a with young adventurer, without prop- 
erty or rich connexions. 

The vessel, in which Edward sailed as mate, was a merchant 
ship, that traded to Canton, and in one short week after he call- 
ed Sophia his own, he was compelled to Jeave her and depart 
on athree years’ voyage. ‘The parting of these imprudent, but 
devotedly attached lovers, took place in a little sequestered 
nook, on the margin of a rivulet shaded by willow trees, whose 
pendant branches drooped nearly to the earth, forming what 
Miss Landon would call ‘a nest,—just for love and content- 
ment made.” It was here Edward and Sophia had always met : 
here their vows of affection had been exchanged, their 
dreams of felicity indulged ; and now the spot would witness 
their tears of separation. Some may suppose the parting would 
be rendered doubly painful to Sophia from reflection of the 
imprudence of which she had been guilty ; and the recollection 
that her griefs must all be confined to her own bosom, as she 
had forfeited all title to claim the confidence of her friends ; 
and that she must even wear the appearance of cheerfulness 
while her heart would be swelling with anxiety and sorrow. 
But, in truth, these forebodings of her own future misery nev- 
er entered the mind of the poor girl. She thought of nothing, 
wept for nothing but that Edward must leave her; that she 
could not see-him, perhaps should not hear from him, for a long 
time: and then the dangers to which he would be exposed 
—storms, winds, waves, rocks—and, while the whole host of 
misfortunes which might overtake him came thronging on her 
fancy, she wept on his bosom with such uncontrollable emotion 
that he feared she would die in his arms. 

“‘ Sophia, my own dear Sophia—my wife,” said Edward, 
his voice trembling almost to sobs—* do not, I entreat you, be 
thus distressed for me. I shalldo well. There isno danger— 
positively none, in comparision with what lands-men imagine in 
a voyage; when you have a good ship, and our’s is a staunch 
one, and in excellent trim, and a good Captain, and a sturdy 
crew—and our Commander is‘one of the best men that ever 
trod a deck, and our sailors are boys of resolution that nothing 
but impossibilities can overcome ; when one has such a ship. 
commander and crew, I repeatit, there is no danger. Death may 
find us, to be sure; for there is no skulking from him on water 
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or land, when he is commissioned to search one out—but then, 
Sophia, we will not anticipate the evil day. I shall return in 
three years, and, I hope, with property sufficient to enable me 
to settle down on land, and devote my life to making you hap- 
py: This is not the language of romance, Sophia—l have ar- 
ranged with the Captain, who is owner of the ship and cargo, 
a plan for an adventure of my own, which promises success. 
I am a favorite with him, and—and I told him of my marriage— 
I did not tell the name of my wife,” continued he, half smiling 
at the blush of confusion, and, perhaps, (if she could at that 
moment have felt anything save tenderness for her husband) 
a little resentment which he saw crimsoned the pale tearful cheek 
of Sophia as in her surprise she hastily raised her head from 
his shoulder—* I did not tell him the name of my wife; but I 
knew if he were acquainted with my marriage, that his feelings 
would be interested to give me a better chance to make a little 
property ; and I shall be prosperous, and in three years | will 
return, and we will be happy.” 

‘¢ Three years!” sighed Sophia—‘ O, how canI exist so 
long without seeing you—and perhaps [ shall not hear from 
you—there are so many accidents happen whea letters are sent 
by sea; and you may be sick, or unfortunate—or—or ”—and 
she again burst into tears. 

‘‘ Be calm, my love, and do not indulge such fancies,” said 
Edward—* I know it will be in my power to let you know my 
situation, | will write often, and some of my letters must reach 
you. To be sure there is one thing—should sudden death oc- 
cur—but then perhaps there may be some way of communi- 
cating even that—I have heard of such things though I never 
put much faith in them—but perhaps you would not wish to 
be informed.” 

“© QO, yes, yes,” said the sobbing girl, “I should follow you 
to the grave; we will not be separated in death, Edward.” 

‘¢ Well then,” said the youth, “ 1 once heard an old sailor 
say that a gipsey told him, that if, when dear friends are 
about to part, they would kneel down together, join the palms 
of their hands, with a ring between them, and repeat these 
lines three times— 


This ring is a token of true love, 
And while the pledge shall remain, 
Forever it binds me to you, love,— 
Come peace or come wrath, 
Come life, or come death, 
We’ll meet together again !— 
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and then break the ring, and each keep a half, that there 
would be, should any thing fatal happen, some intimation of 
the event; either the voice, or the appearance of the one who 
had departed, would warn the survivor of the melancholy 
truth.” 

Sophia trembled with emotion, as she drew a plain gold 
ring, which had belonged to her mother, from her dimpled fin- 
ger, and placed it in the open hand of her husband. ‘They 
knelt down together, joined their hands, and the spell was per- 
formed, just as the report of a gun pealed along the quiet dell, 
and was echoed back by the mountain that rose almost per- 
pendicularly from the opposite side of the little stream that 
murmured at their feet. 

“Tis the signal gun,” exclaimed Edward, starting up, “I 
must be gone. Angels guard you, my wife !”—and he folded 
Sophia to his heart. ‘ Be tranquil, my love, and meet me on 
my return, with an embrace, affectionate as this! In three 
years we will meet.” 

How much the heart, and even the understanding, are influ- 
enced by the feelings. Sophia had read of broken rings be- 
ing pledges of faithfulness, and she felt as though the cer- 
emony of the ring had given her a more perfect assurance of 
Edward’s affection and constancy than did his marriage vows. 
But then, to poison that sweet assurance, came the fear, the 
terrible fear, that some fatal accident would terminate his life ; 
and the supernatural visitation she was to expect, kept her 
mind in a constant state of excitement and terror. Her do- 
mestic education and course of reading had not been favorable 
to the developement of judgment, or the strengthening of cor- 
rect and sober principle. She was the creature of impulse 
and enthusiasm ; and daily, as she visited the spot where she 
had parted from Edward, she would start at the note of a bird, 
and look around her with the paleness of terror on her cheek, 
when the leaves rustled in the wind, and yet nothing could 
detain her from visiting that spot, as if she there expected to 
see or hear something that would decide the destiny of her 
husband. Had Edward foreseen the superstitious influence 
which the rite he proposed would exert over the mind of his 
wife, he would never have performed it. He probably regarded 
it as one of those ingenious modes of trifling love has invented, 
to secure his sway over the gay-hearted. But with Sophia it 
was a solemn and sacred seal of affection, that might never, 
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either in life or death, be violated; and she unfortunately, soon 
after Edward’s departure, read the ‘ Monk,” and the horrid 
ballad of ‘* Alonzo and Imogen” almost deprived her of rea- 
son; and still she was obliged to keep all her feelings and 
fears confined to her own mind. 

O, how little does the young lady realize what thorns she 
is planting in her own bosom, when she transgresses the rules 
of prudence and the dictates of duty! ‘The applause of the 
world may be suflicient to satisfy the ambition of man ; but wo- 
man, delicate and virtuous woman, can never be happy, un- 
less she is herself satisfied that her conduct has been regulated 
by propriety and truth ; unless her own heart whispers her eu- 
logium. 

For more than two years, Sophia lived in a state of anxiety, 
remorse and sorrow. ‘lhere were, to be sure, unnatural light- 
ings up of joy. These extacies of happiness, which her aunt 
termed nervous affections, were occasioned by letters from 
her husband, and when she read his successes, and confident 
predictions of a fortunate voyage and return, she would seem 
exalted to the summit of felicity; but the hope would soon be- 
come darkened, and then succeeded a long lapse of unquiet 
and melancholy days. Much of her wretchedness was occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by the isolated state in which she was placed 
by her clandestine marriage. She dared not breathe her feel- 
ings, or ask sympathy for her sorrows. And, moreover, she 
felt keenly the pang of self-reproach, whenever her sadness at- 
tracted her aunt’s notice and pity. 

Mrs. Mosely was a-very kind woman in her way, and a 
famous nurse, in colds, catarrhs, consumptions, &c.—but she 
had little skill in diseases of the heart. Yet that gave her no 
sort of trouble, as she was never sensible of any deficiency; 
she had full confidence in her own sagacity, when she boldly 
pronounced Sophia’s disorder to be entirely in her head. She 
knew this by “ the girl’s eyes being so often red and inflamed, 
while her cheek was pale and thin, and her appetite gone,— 
though she had no appearance of fever, and no cough.” 

And when Sophia saw her aunt busied in preparing medicine 
to relieve, or food that she could relish, a sense of the imposi- 
tion she was practising on her kind relative, would press on her 
mind, till she would be in reality as ill as her aunt imagined. 
Often, too, when Mrs. Mosely stole to the bedside of Sophia, 
to see how she rested, the conscience-stricken girl would burst 
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into a flood of tears, which her aunt could in no way account 
for, only by supposing she was troubled in mind, fearing she 
should not recover. 

Had Mrs. Mosely appeared unconcerned about her niece, 
the latter would probably have borne the separation from her 
husband with more fortitude; but harassed as she was with 
anxiety for him, her aunt’s uncommon kindness, by awakening 
her mind to a sense of what she owed the friendship that had 
supplied to her destitute infancy the watchfulness of parental 
care, aroused her to self-examination, and self-accusation too, 
and she often trembled with dread, lest, for her ingratitude and 
disobedience, some terrible misfortune should await her. And 
whenever troubles arose on her imagination, they were always 
connected with the fate of her beloved husband. As his let- 
ters became more rare, her gloom increased, and her aunt was 
seriously alarmed for her reason,—still thinking that the seat of 
the disorder was in the brain. But yet there were consolatory 
circumstances, that greatly aided to support Mrs. Mosely under 
the concern she felt for her niece. Sophia, from a gay, and, 
as her aunt argued, a very thoughtless child, whose whole 
heart was engrossed by dress and company, had become a so- 
ber, considerate, home-loving and home-keeping young lady ; 
and though the good aunt sometimes remarked Sophia was 
nearly old enough to be married, she was not sorry, on the 
whole, that her niece showed no inclination to attract or en- 
courage a lover. 

“‘] was myself eight-and-twenty before I was married,” said 
Mrs. Mosely to an intimate friend, ‘‘and Sophia need be in 
no hurry. LEight-and-twenty is young enough.” 

So Sophia was spared the vexation of suitors, and solicita- 
tions of friends to accept good offers, though there were many 
young gentlemen who would willingly have done homage to 
the beautiful orphan, had they met with any encouragement. 

The last year of Edward’s absence was now passing, but it 
brought no tidings of him to his wife. The reasons of this si- 
lence it was impossible for her to know, but she argued some 
misfortune. ‘The loss of property, however, she hardly consid- 
ered a misfortune ; it was the idea of his illness or death, that 
continually haunted her. ‘‘ Might Edward only return,” she 
would often say to herself, “1 would care for nothing else—I 
would be happy with him, even in the most abject poverty.” 

Sophia was wrong in these romantic notions. A woman 
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may endure privations cheerfully, for the sake of the man she 
loves; she may lighten his cares, by her exertions and sympa- 
thy, and strengthen his fortitude by her patience; but abject 
poverty, real want, has cares and miseries, that the mutual love 
of the sufferers cannot assuage. Pure piety, which teaches 
submission to our lot, and trust in that promise which has de- 
clared “that all things shall work together for good, to them 
who love God,” (mark that, young ladies—love God, not a 
mortal,) only can insure a permanent tranquillity to the minds 
of those who suffer the distresses of absolute poverty. And all 
dreams where happiness is connected with ‘love and a cottage,’ 
are predicated on the belief that the said cottage will contain 
everything necessary to personal comfort, and many things requi- 
site to polite elegance. How many are made miserable by a 
mistake in terms ! The common error of youth is, attaching ro- 
mantic ideas to real evils. Not that we would represent pov- 
erty as the worst of evils; but it is a trial which must be met 
with the strength of mind and resignation of heart, which senti- 
ment only never imparted. 

But Sophia, while suffering under the apprehension of trou- 
bles, whose very indefiniteness gave them an outline more terri- 
fic than any reality could have exhibited, may be excused for 
thinking that her husband’s return would make her completely 
happy, and that it would be impossible for her to be oth- 
erwise than happy. The spring passed away, swiftly to the 
active and cheerful, slowly to the idle and miserable ;—Sophia 
thought it never would be summer, never would be the fifteenth 
of July. Butthe day came round, and the three years of Ed- 
ward’s absence had expired. With the first blush of dawn, 
Sophia was abroad. She had not closed her eyes during the 
night. A feverish restlessness, a kind of terrified and yet im- 
patient curiosity to know the worst, made her hasten to the 
trysting place. It must be borne in mind, Sophia was firmly 
persuaded that her husband was no more. The only manner 
in which she expected to meet him, was as a disembodied 
spirit, come to impart the tidings of his own death; yet the light 
that shone in her large * loving eye,” and the flush that spread 
over her thin, but yet fair cheek, as she stood on the bank of 
the little rivulet, in an attitude of eager expectation, seemed to 
say, that to meet her dear Edward in any manner would be 
welcome. ‘There she stood, her bonnet thrown back, her 
head a little elevated, while the morning breeze, as it lifted the 
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locks from her pure pale forhead, and blew aside the light 
shawl she had thrown around her neck, displayed a face and 
form, which though wasted by sorrow, and marked by grief, 
were yet perfect in loveliness. 

“ Every thing about me speaks of joy,” said Sophia to her- 
self, as she leaned for support against the tree ;—‘ the birds are 
singing in gladness, the fishes sport in the water; even the wa- 
ter, and the wind, and the light have a cheerfulness, as though 
they were glad to contribute to the happiness of nature. I 
have always thought Edward would appear to-day; and it 
seemed to me I should meet him in the morning without fear ; 
because in the morning, fear seems banished from earth. 
But he comes not;—and my aunt will seek me—I will re- 
turn hither in the evening.” Sophia passed the day im alter- 
nate struggles to appear with calmness in the presence of her 
aunt, and then in an utter abandonment to her feelings, 
in the seclusion of her chamber ; now praying, in a passion 
ef tears, for the return of her husband, and then shudder- 
ing at the thought that he would, perhaps, meet her that 
evening, beneath the willow tree; now reading to her aunt 
portions of scripture, and then flying to her own room, and 
seizing a novel to divert her mind from its horrible forebodings, 
All the regret and remorse she had suffered for doing wrong 
had not made her careful in doing right; nor did the know- 
ledge that the cup of her own mingling had made her misera- 
ble, induce her to inquire where she should find the well-spring 
of eternal happiness. How necessary it is, that pure principles 
of conduct, such as a saered regard for truth, and the subjuga- 
tion of passion and imagination to reason, and the precepts of 
the Saviour, should be carefully implanted in the youthful heart ! 

The evening came, and Sophia was again by the rivulet, 
watching the glow of sunset as the light faded from the moun- 
tain, and then from the clouds, till their gorgeous colors were 
all melted and mingled in one mass of sombre grey, and then, 
by degrees, it assumed a darker and still darker hue. 

*Q, that cloud! it is just the emblem of my dream of hap- 
piness,” thought Sophia. And, at the moment, she fancied 
she heard a sound. Jt startled her. She listened intently ; 
she looked around—it was too dark to distinguish objects at 
any distance,—but she saw nothing. It was probably a bird, 
disturbed on its perch, and it gave one note of song ere it sunk 
to rest. ‘The sound came again, like a low voice, and Sophia 
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thought it pronounced her name. She started up, supporting 
herself against the tree, but then she could hear nothing, save 
the beating of her own heart, and the gentle flow of the waters 
at her feet. 

‘¢ Sophia !” at length came in a low but clear tone, as if close 
to her ear: ‘Sophia!’ She turned her head—Edward’s 
form was there—and his face was pale, she thought—but it 
was only a thought. ‘ Sophia,” he again said, and she felt 
herself folded to his bosom ! 

She had been expecting to meet his spirit, and she would 
probably have sustained the sight of what she considered a su- 
pernatural appearance, without much agitation. She was pre- 
pared for it. But the revulsion of her feelings, the change 
from a terror that had nerved every faculty to bear up and sus- 
tain it, to a tumultuous joy, that dissolved her whole being in 
rapture, was too much for her weakened mind and frame. She 
fainted in Edward’s arms, and she never recovered. She 
died,—the victim of an injudicious education, and the supersti- 
tion of romance. She was buried beneath the willow tree, and 
the last time her husband was seen, he was kneeling beside 
her grave. It was in the dim twilight; the next morning he 
had left the village, and gone no one knew whither. 


Tue Minstrer Marn. 


The sunset’s wings are all unfurled, 
And wave along the cloudless sky ; 
Rich showers of light fall on the world, 

Kre twilight lifts her dreamy eye,— 
The day’s last beams on glen and hill, 
Soft as Love’s dreams are lingering still, 
And on the forests fall so bright, 

They seem as armies clothed in ‘light. 


The lake that sleeps beneath the eye, 
Shines like a floating mass of gold; 

While every breeze that wanders by, 
Waves up its bright and flashing fold ; 

And willows bend above its breast ; 

Like watchers of its lovely rest ; 

And rocks piled up along its side, 

Seem castles of its strength and pride. 
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Beneath the willow’s lake-kissed tress, 

On flowers that wave to Summer’s wings, 
A maiden sits in loveliness, 

And tunes a harp of golden strings ;— 
She rises from her flower-built seat,— 
And from a face as pure and sweet 
As moonlight blossoming on pearls, 

Flings back her dark and clustering curls. 


That maiden was the village pride— 
A wild flower on the mountains rude— 

Who loved her own meek cottage-side, 
And loved its happy solitude ; 

Nor loved aught else upon the earth, 

For those who gave her being birth 

Had left the cares of earth, to rest 

In the far mansions of the blest. 


But fame had blown her praises far, 
As first among bright Beauty’s daughters, 
And now she seemed like some pure star 
Come sweetly out on life’s dark waters. 
And titled ones from far had come 
To wean her from her mountain-home ; 
She could not go—her own wild glen 
Was dearer than the priise of men. 


But one there was her fame had drawn, 
A titled, proud, and haughty chief, 
Who came upon her, like the dawn 
Of light upon her spirit’s leaf, 
The maiden lov’d. From his dark eye 
The spirit’s power was beaming high— 
Her heart was bowed before its spell, 
Like Beauty kneeling for its knell. 


His was a soul that knew not love— 
That brightest, blessed ray of light, 
Which Heaven has sent us from above, 
Ne’er shone upon his spirit’s night ; 

And on its dark and turbid stream, 
The star of love ne’er threw its beam; 
But all within was stern and cold 

As Winter, in his midnight fold. 


But, as in triumph o’er Love’s vow,* 
Nature had wreath’d in manly charms 
His icy heart, and on his brow, 
Had stamp’d her seal with beauty’s arms. 


*** All who wear my armour, shall feel my power; none shall wear Beauty’s 
crown, but such as pay homage to me.’’— Loves of the Graces. 
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The Minstrel Maid. 


And he had scorn’d all woman-kind— 
But lovw’d with Beauty’s chain to bind 
Their young affection’s worsbippings, 
Then cast them off like worthless things, 


That Maiden loved him—and her sigh 


Breath’d the pure heart’s first ardor given ; 


And every glance from her soft eye 
Seemed radiant with the light of heaven. 

Her harp was tuned to speak his name, 

And bursts of song, like incense, came 

In wild profusion, as its lays 

Spontaneous flowed to sound his praise. 


He knew his power upon her heart ; 
And though he scorn’d a woman’s love, 
He felt a pleasure when the dart 
Of sorrow piere’d the victim dove ; 
In honied words, she could not fear, 
He breath’d his vows upon her ear— 
But in his soul a demon slept, 
Like serpents under bright flowers crept. 


* * * * * 


Shadows roll heavy through the air, 
Like banners from Night’s distant hall; 
Ten thousand shapes are clustering there, 
Along th’ horizon’s lighted wall ; 
The stars come out like living things, 
To shine upon the night’s dark wings, 
As loth to leave their home in heaven, 
Their tears in showers of dew are given. 


Weep they for her? that minstrel maid, 

Whose heaven of love is overcast ? 
Upon the flowers her harp is laid, 

For vain the song when hope is past. 
The strings her thin pale fingers press, 
As she would cheer death’s loneliness ; 
One strain—one sigh—and all is o’er, 
And she will love and weep no more! 


M. C. 
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Rambling. 


RAMBLING. 


Life, with all its rainbow promises, its bright and gilded 
prospects, arrayed in gorgeous colors by deceitful Fancy, is a 
brilliant spectacle. The gay procession is constantly moving 
on. Ever and anon, a victim is singled out by the ‘ King of 
terrors,”’ and cut down without a moment’s warning. The matte 4 
titude passes unheeding by. As it advances, its. pathway is 
thicker and thicker heaped with the ghastly spoils of the grim 
monarch, Death. 


Pallida Mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tubernas. 
Regumque terres. 


See the fickle crowd that is thronging Fashion’s gaudy 
courts! How hard they find it to persuade themselves that 
this is happiness! Look! Each with a countenance wreathed 
in smiles, but veiling a heart, the prey of gnawing appetites, 
clamoring for sustenance, is trying to cheat himself and_ his 
neighbor too, into the belief that he has at length attained the 
summit of his wishes. 

Turn your attention next to that knot of haggard faces, the 
votaries of mammon. See! with what ardour of purpose, ev- 
ery muscle strained to its utmost point—the whole man girded 
about and nerved for the race,—gold’s uncertain good is made 
the thrilling object of ambition’s fiercest struggles! Night and 
day, with scarce a breathing interval, the noblest energies of 
the immortal mind are stupidly wasted, nay more, are abased 
by this grovelling chase after what the Apostle rightly terms, 
“ filthy lucre.” 

For this, alas! for this auri sacri fames ! friends are sacrificed 
without scruple ; the best affections of our nature are allowed 
to run to waste, or to shoot up in rank luxuriance, fastening 
themselves to the base objects of sense and appetite ; the 
generous charities and tender sympathies of social and domes- 
tic life are rudely trampled under foot ; self becomes the ruling 

_ principle, the unworthy spring of every action ; the ties which 
bind man to his fellow-man are broken, or used merely to fur- 
ther some selfish project; and what is worst of all, that be- 
neficent Being, the author of every blessing which crowns our 
days, nay, the giver of those very faculties which we thus see 
so shamefully perverted, is cheated of his rightful service, his 
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temple in the heart is deserted—his altar thrown down, and the 
worship, which every principle of gratitude and duty prescribes 
as his due, is blindly transferred to some idol of their own carv- 
ing, before which they blindly fall down to pay their homage. 

This is no exaggerated picture, the creature of the imagina- 
tion only. We may see the original of the portrait in the thou- 
sands who throng the “road to wealth.” An inordinate love 
of money is the characteristic feature of the present day. Money 
in these degenerate times is made the passport to respectability 
and what is vulgarly called gentility ; that odious word which 
eustom has erected into a standard whereby every action, ev- 
ery thought, and every look is adjusted. When will the time 
come, when the honest, the beautiful and the fit, three princi- 
ples of Grecian philosophy, shall take the place of this cant 
of fashionable life, “ what is gentility ?” 

This is the crying sin of our times. In this country, there 
being no established rank and privileged classes, wealth has 
been found to be the surest letter of introduction into the high- 
est and most polished circles, and the representative of power 
and consequence. Whence it has happened that a breathless 
chase after this supposed sine qua non of respectability and 
influence, and the standard of gentility, is kept up with all the 
interest which a concern of life and death alone.would seem 
to warrant. ‘The best energies of the mind are thrown into 
this channel and he who is successful obtains what is consider- 
ed an ample equivalent for days of fasting and weariness, and 
nights of restlessness and watchfulness; his name enrolled as 
the richest man, not on the assessors’ books (oh, no! then and 
there alone he would have his name and poverty coupled to- 
gether, lest forsooth an impudent annual tax should cheat him 
of a part of his hard earnings for some imaginary necessity of 
supporting government ;—because having enjoyed the protec- 
tion of a good government in the acquisition of his property, 
he now sagaciously discovers that he can dispense with its 
guardian vigilance in his monied retirement, or else leave its 
maintenance to others more interested in its continuance,— 
those who are still struggling for the same object to which his 
best days have been devoted ;) but in public opinion, so as to en- 
joy all the consequence inseparably attendant on opulence, with- 
out being ungenerously deprived of a yearly quota by what is 
foolishly called a fair assessment. 
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I blush for some of my fellow citizens, who in the quiet en- 
joyment of all the luxury of affluence which an honest and 
successful industry may have heaped up, under the shield of a 
kind and protective government, yet ignobly shrink from their 
share of its burdens, to escape from which, ungenerously flee- 
ing their native city, for a season, in some retired suburb, till 
the dreadful month of May shall have dismissed the assessor 
from their door ; when like birds of passage seeking a more 
genial climate, they return chuckling at the idea of having for a 
two months’ airing in rural scenes fairly eluded the pounce of 
the city assessor, and patriotically contributed their mite to the 
support of the municipality of some country town. 

Generous men, ye deserve well of your country! Your 
names should be emblazoned in the records of your grateful 
city ! 

There is a cramping and debasing influence exerted by this 
systematic absorbing pursuit after wealth. Let money be made 
“the one thing needful,” the all-important object of desire, 
and to its attainment let every thing be considered as poor and 
trifling in comparison, and the history of this republic will ere 
long have been written. On its crumbling ruins, if it be doom- 
ed to fall, this memento as a warning to other nations will be in- 
scribed—* This people fell through a@ passionate and slavish 
devotion to Wealth.” 

But let education, talent and the mind’s culture be made the 
passport to respectability and influence, the letter of introduction 
into the best society, and then these will become the objects of 
men’s efforts—for their acquisition his best energies will be 
spent. 

I do not mean, in what has been said, to hint that a calm and 
moderate pursuit of wealth is ignoble and unworthy of a ra- 
tional being; for this would be absurd. Placed as we are 
by a gracious Providence in the midst of necessities and wants 
which must be gratified, the possession of the means of doing 
so becomes of course an indispensable requisite. How, then, 
is this end to be accomplished, except by money’s being made 
the object of pursuit in some laudable branch of industry, for 
which our several abilities best qualify us ? Our remarks apply 
solely to that exclusive soul-absorbing grasp and thirst after 
riches, the E] Dorado of our wishes, as the means of eleva- 
ting us to some higher station in society. Money in this way 
becomes the touchstone of respectability ; and the depth of a 
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man’s purse the fixed measure of hisreputation and consequence. 
There is much truth in that sentence of Horace : 


Querenda pecunie primum, 
Virtus post nummos. 


which Pope thus aptly renders : 


Get money, money still, 
And then let virtue follow if she will. 


Let this besetting sin of our times be studiously watched 
and guarded against. Let not gold be the standard-value of ev- 
ery thing. Let not childhood be taught to adjust by this alone 
the worth of its little joys and friendships and pursuits by the 
injurious method—too often practised in the prevalent systems 
of education of the present day, both social and domestic—of 
offering money, or any thing which represents raoney as the 
reward of good conduct, or attention and proficiency in its stu- 
dies. According to this defective plan, a child is early taught 
to place a value on the external motive which is presented to 
his ambition, rather than on those nobler and full as power- 
ful motives which are within ; and may be successfully appeal- 
ed to and made the stimulants to exertion. He is led to look 
around him for some excitement, when in his own breast are 
principles lying dormant, which need only to be awakened to 
be more efficient incitements to action, 

Some of these principles are the love of parents, instructers 
and friends, and the love of knowledge, all which and many 
more might be developed and thrown into vigorous exercise. 
By these alone might the youthful mind be led onward in the 
paths of learning and good conduct, instead of the ignoble use 
of medals and other prizes, which, from being incitements only, 
soon degenerate into objects of ambition, for their own sakes 
alone. A factitious value is attached to them by the youth, and 
thus is laid the foundation of that love of wealth and outward 
distinctions, and external honors for the intrinsic worth which 
is supposed to be inherent in them, that distinguishes theman 
in after years. When will men be persuaded that education 
commences with existence? Impressions which are stamped 
on the mind in its infancy, maturer years and the bitter les- 
sons of experience may not be able thoroughly to eradicate. 
And the man receives in his childhood, from the plastic power 
of circumstances, the tone and the elements of that character 


which his after life developes. 
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If, then, we would strike out this growing evil from our social 
system, we must trace it to its source in the injurious 
methods of early education which have too long been practiced 
among us. Here is the remedy to be applied if we would pu- 
rify and correct public opinion. 

We shall venture to mention one radical defect in the pre- 
sent system of education, which is the entire neglect of that 
most important part of our nature, the affections. ‘The intellect 
has too long been the sole subject of culture, whilst the heart 
has been left to itself and to chance to put forth its affections. 
But this ought not so to be. Our Maker has endowed us with 
high moral capacities for some wise and beneficent purpose. 
The business of instruction cannot be considered as completed, 
till the moral as well as the intellectual part of our nature has 
been subjected to a long and tender culture. Let the youth- 
ful mind be trained in the love of all moral excellence ; disin- 
terestedness, charity, a readiness to sacrifice our own selfish 
interests in a generous desire to promote the happiness of oth- 
ers, a noble independence, rising superior to the factitious dis- 
tinctions which human vanity has carved out in society, a so- 
ber conviction that virtue is the only good worth ‘ our being’s 
end and aim,” and that the pursuits and events and interests of 
life are the instruments designed by Providence for the devel- 
opement of all our powers. With what a conscious dignity and 
steadiness of purpose, together with a modest self-distrust would 
the young aspirant enter upon the untried scenes of this busy 
world, not the slave of appetite, nor the slave of gold, but in- 
spired with a lofty sense of the real character and purpose of 
his pilgrimage here below! The principles in which he had 
been educated would not lead him to contemn the world and 
the things in it, but to form a more correct estimate of their 
value—and to use them as the means but not the end of happi- 
ness, or happiness itself. 

Much of what appears to be a sure indication of original de- 
pravity in human nature might fairly be traced to a defective 
early education: for, the heart with its noble capacities for 
good—with its affections which ally us to a higher order of be- 
ings, is suffered to run to waste, while the head is crowded 
with learning. Let the culture of the mind and heart, then, 
go together, hand in hand, and vindicate more emphatically 
their equal claims to a celestial origin. 


N. L. 
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Tue Lirrte Mariner. 


Fair lot befal thee, boy— 

And be my prayer a spell, 
E’er bringing hours of joy— 

God bless thee boy! farewell. 


That prayer, a mother’s gift to her one child— 
—Could that one leave her for the ocean wild, 
And in bis sinless boyhood’s sunny sphere, 

Part from that joyous home, without a tear ? 
Forget those scenes, all—all with pleasure fraught, 
Where each flower had its spell, and “ tree its thought,” 
Forget those bright, those breathing days of Spring, 
When rippling brooks dance as the wild birds sing, 
Or when in Summer, ’neath the spreading tree, 
He heard the humming of unwearied bee, 

And watch’d the gay queen butterflies’ career, 
O’er the laburnums and each bright flower near— 
Forget his mother’s tales of feerie hall, 

Told when long shadows on the dial fall ; 

Or the loud shout—and the high airy bound 

With his own friends upon the green play-ground ? 
—Yes—he left all—ail, ere care’s restless trace, 
Saddened that beautiful and blusiiing face. 


He had been told ’twas grand to see 
The “ocean storm’s sublimity,” 
Dashing high waves before the prow, 
Making the proudest heart to bobw— 
And sweet, too, in the Summer day, 
To watch the blue waves sport in play, 
Over those cities of the sea, 
Made of rock palace-coral tree— 
And then the ship with all sails set, 
That sight he never could forget ; 
But they told not the ardent child 
That the strong deep has billows wild— 
And in his dreams a very charm 
Rested at sea of sunshine calm, 
While reckless was he of the strife, 
The toiling of a sailor’s life— 
—They whispered too, of “ wealth untold,” 
And of high fame more dear than gold— 
Until his future wore a gleam, 
Gorgeous as Arab poets’ dream! 


And to the sea he went——Oh, thus to roam, 

Seemed sweeter than his happiest “ harvest home ;” 
And days rolled on, while storm-clouds bore no part, 
Darkening the imagery of his gay heart. 
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—But darkness came—and the high breaking wave, 
And the wild blast over that feartul grave, 

Sighing for those who in its caves lie low ; 
—Alas! proud sea, deep cause hast thou for wo! 


Poor boy! then thought he of his mother dear, 

Her low and earnest voice, her silent tear-— 

Her whisper’d prayer—that last—that hallowed spell— 
All on his fainting, homeless heart then fell ! 


We chide thee not—poor boy, thou couldst not tell 
How sorrow those who in the “ world’s sea” dwell, 
For seeking in thy flight Fame’s brilliant star, 
Thou, like a young bird joyed to soar afar ; 

Yet will that bird mourn for its place of birth— 
Our hopes and our affections cling to earth ; 

The home of childhood—Sailor boy, to thee, 

Thy home seems paradise- -there wouldst thou flee, 
And ’neath the sheltering of a mother’s hand, 
Never again wouldst leave thine own bright land. 


12th mo. 3d, 1830. 


A—E. 


Tue Sociery. 
Biographical Sketch of Martin Luther. 


To the philanthropist, the patriot, and the christian, the char- 
acter and conduct of this distinguished reformer cannot be oth- 
erwise than deeply interesting. The time of his birth is not 
certainly known. His brother, James Luther, however, has 
related that it was in 1483, at Eisleben, an obscure town in the 
county of Mansfield in the circle of Upper Saxony. His father’s 
extraction and circumstances were originally low,—his occupa- 
tion being that of a miner; but in after life, he was elevated to 
the magistracy of his native province. Maternal counsels and 
tuition seem to have laid the foundation of that devotional ardor 
and willing sacrifice of self, which formed the prominent fea- 
tures of Luther’s character. At the early age of fourteen, he 
was sent to a school at Magdeburgh; and though he remained 
there but one year, he gave indications of a towering genius, 
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notwithstanding he had all the while to grapple with extreme 
poverty. From Magdeburgh he was removed to a school at 
Eisenach, a city of Thurringia, where resided the relations of 
his mother, who, it is mentioned, was once a member of an 
ancient and highly respectable family in that town. Here he 
was in charge of one of the sects of monks in the communion of 
the Romish clergy, called Franciscans. At this school, under 
the tuition of John Probonius, he acquired a reputation superior 
to any of his school-fellows. In 1502 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, where he applied himself with great assiduity in 
reading Cicero, Virgil, Livy, &c., and imbibed from them such 
lessons of good sense as enabled him to see through and conse- 
quently despise the learning of the schools. Whether Luther 
was engaged in the study of Greek, while at Erfurt, or after- 
wards, isnotknown. Of the Greek and Hebrew very little was 
studied in any of the universities at that period. Atthe univer- 
sity of Wittemburg, Melancthon was the first professor of Greek, 
and Luther, though himself a professor, hesitated not to avail 
himself of the learning of his friend and colleague. When 
only twenty years of age, he took his degree of Master of Arts, 
and his chief studies were the physics, “ethics, philosophy and 
humanity of Aristotle. Soon after, atthe recommendation of his 
parents, he prepared himself for the bar, by the study of the 
civil law. From this, however, he was soon diverted by a sud- 
den and remarkable dispensation of Providence. One day 
while walking in the fields with a young friend, whose name 
was Alexius, he was struck to the ground by lightning, and his 
young companion was killed beside him. ‘This event was so 
deeply affecting as to determine him to withdraw from the world. 
He accordingly retired into a convent of St. Augustine friars. — 
Here, on looking over the books of the library, he found a 
Latin Bible, which he had never before seen; and on reading 
it, perceived, to his great astonishment, that only a very small 
part of the scriptures were rehearsed or understood by the 
people. He was ignorant of the monastic profession, and con- 
sequently unacquainted with the severity of its duties ; and in- 
stead of enjoying a freedom from worldly cares, as he had an- 
ticipated, he was compelled to act frequently in the capacity of 
a menial, being obliged to attend as porter at the monastery, or 
to go through the town begging. It would be impossible to ac- 
count for the patient resignation of Luther to his new mode of 
life, upon any other grounds than his conscientious determina- 
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tion to peform his duty, whatever were its requirements.— 
His monastic vows had been made in secret, from a consciousness 
that if his determination was known to his young companions 
they would endeavor to dissuade him from such a course. In 
the monastery of Erfurt he took priestly orders, and celebrated 
his first mass in 1507. The following year he was removed to 
the University of Wittemberg, which had then been but recently 
founded by Frederick, Elector of Saxony. Until this period 
he had been a zealous, undeviating Catholic; and though a 
Catholic, he was a man of strict morals, free from the habits of 
intemperance and excess, common to many of the monks and 
priests of that communion. 

Anxious to promote the revival of learning in his dominion, 
Frederick of Saxony appointed Luther to be Professor of logic 
in the University of Wittemberg. In this station he soon be- 
came distinguished for the promptness of his elocution, and for 
the ability of his reasonings. On the occasion ofa dispute re- 
specting discipline, between the Vicar General of the Augus- 
unians in Saxony and some of the convents within his jurisdic- 
tion, Luther was deputed to repair to Rome, and endeavor to 
make an amicable adjustment of their differences. Having no 
acquaintance with the Romish dignitaries, he had, like other 
good but “ uninitiated” men, supposed that in the “* Holy City,” 
the very residence of the “‘ Vicar of Christ,” he should not fail 
to witness numerous instances of the practical effects of their 
“ holy religion.” But what was his disappointment on behold- 
ing shameless licentiousness and debauchery among all ranks. 
‘‘T have seen,” he says, ‘‘ the Pope and the Pope’s court, and 
I have had opportunity of personally observing the morals of 
the Roman clergy. 1 celebrated mass there, and I had occa- 
sion to see it celebrated by others, with so much indecency 
that I am still unable to think of it without disgust. I have 
heard courtesans say over the bread and wine at the altar — 
‘ Bread thou art, and thou shalt remain bread; wine thou art, 
and thou shalt remain wine.’” ‘The disgusting nature of scenes 
like these, had a powerful tendency in opening the eyes of 
Luther to the delusion of Popery ; and he was afterwards heard 
to exclaim, ‘* That he would not for the value of a thousand 
florins, have missed the instruction afforded him by the 
journey to Rome.” On his return from Rome, Luther took 
his degree of Doctor of Divinity. A literary distinction of this 
character was of the highest importance in those times, inasmuch 
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as it secured to its possessor personal safety—and in the case 
of Luther, was conducive to the success of the reformation, for 
by it was conferred upon him the right of teaching publicly as 
well as privately. In 1512, the Elector permitted him to ex- 
change the philosophical for the theological chair in the Univer- 
sity. The following may be found, in a preface to his works 
written a short time before his death, and is evidence that while 
he was a Papist he was a devoted one. ‘ Let the reader know 
that 1 was formerly a Monk, and that when I engaged in the 
cause of reformation, I was a most frantic Papist; so intox- 
icated,* nay, so drenched in the dogmas of the Pope, that I 
was quite ready to put to death, if I had been able, or to co-op- 
erate with those who would put to death persons who refused 
obedience to the Pope in any single article. Thus, I was not 
ice and coldness itself, in defending the papacy like Eckins 
and his associates, who appeared to me to act more from selfish- 
ness than from conviction. Even to this day they seem to me 
to do the same, and to make a mockery of the Pope, like Epi- 
cureans. I, on the other hand, was in thorough earnest, being 
dreadfully afraid of the judgment, and desirous from my inmost 
soul, to be saved.” 

The study of theology now began to engage the whole atten- 
tion of Luther, and the constantly increasing light that he ob- 
tained, in studying the “ sacred oracles,” caused him to real- 
ize more fully the absurdities and imposture of the Romish 
church ; and under the protection and auspices of Frederic 
he was enabled to secure to himself numerous friends and ad- 
herents, who united with him, in a temperate, though unwaver- 
ing opposition to the doctrines of the Papal See. But it was 
not until ten years after this, he undertook the task of a Re- 
former. ‘Then it was that the fires of that moral volcano burst 
forth, which have ever continued to spread and burn, consum- 
ing in their course the pestilential miasma of papal impurity. 
Heaven seemed then to have interposed in favor of the chris- 
tian religion—wonders and miracles being wrought in confirma- 
tion of its divine origin. ‘To a combination of causes, embra- 
cing some which were almost fortuitous, nust be ascribed the 
success of Luther and his followers, who were all men without 
power and policy, and opposed to those who were in full pos- 
session of both. But the same hand that planted christianity, 


* Not drunken and apostate, as some now explain it. 
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was pledged to support them in defending the reformed faith, 


and they went forward, therefore, with unblenching purpose, 
not doubting of their success. In the year 1517, when the 
general indulgencies were first published in Europe, in favor 
of those only who should aid in the erection of the church of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, Luther was still a professor of Divinity in 
the university of Wittemberg; and it was then that he gave 
lectures upon the sacred books, and explained the epistle to 
the Romans, and the Psalms, and illustrated them with so 
much boldness, and in a manner so entirely new, that, in the 
judgment of men, eminent for their piety and prudence, a glo- 
rious day was soon to dawn, after the night of darkness and 
despotism, which had so long reigned. And these good men 
were not deceived,—for soon the ever-to-be-remembered day 
of civil and religious liberty burst, with refulgent light, upon 
the world, and God grant that its evening shades may never 
go down upon us! Religious controversy, so greatly depreca- 
ted by, many at the present day, because of the apparent bitter- 
ness and intolerance of the combatants, was in Luther’s time 
conducted with much more warmth and personal vituperation ; 
besides subjecting him and his followers to the severest perse- 
cutions, and many times to the fear of, if not the actual endur- 
ance of imprisonment. And we, who are “free inquirers,” 
have reason to thank God for the glorious issue of that contro- 
versy, and may confidently hope that the one now going on in 
our own country, will cause the dispersion of those clouds of 
mental darkness, which have so long brooded over us, and 
pour day-light upon the path to heaven. The pincipal ageut 
of the Pope, for the sale of indulgences in Germany, was one 
Tetzel, a Dominican friar, who boasted that his commission 
from his master was so great, that he could pardon any num- 
ber of sins, however aggravated. The right to promulgate 
these indulgencies in Germany, with a share of the profits aris- 
ing from the sale of them, was granted to Albert of Branden- 
burg, Elector of Mentz—and Luther asserts that this share 
amounted to one half, the profits. By an assurance to the 
credulous and ignorant laity that, by the purchase of these in- 
dulgencies, souls in purgatory would instantly be removed to 
heaven, the traffic was rendered exceedingly lucrative to the 
monks. ‘The dissolute and irregular habits of these monks 
soon awakened distrust in the minds of thinking people, and de- 
termined them to unite with Luther in bringing about a new or- 
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der of things—and he, being encouraged by this accession 
of followers, began to inveigh against the monks from the pulpit 
of the great church in Wittemberg, and pointed out to the peo- 
ple the danger of relying for salvation upon any other means 
than those appointed by God in his word. ‘The immediate ef- 
fect of this was to arouse the whole papal power, from the 
Pope down to the veriest menial in his service ; and Luther, by 
invitation, and without, held meetings to discuss the subject of 
Popery, frequently entering into earnest and protracted contro- 
versies with the most learned advocates of those doctrines. 
Public disputations were quite common in those days, and be- 
fore the invention of printing were almost the only means which 
a scholar had to make himself respected and useful. Orders 
were issued by the Pope to imprison Luther, but Frederick 
the Elector was his steady friend and found means to secret 
him. In October 1524, Luther threw off the monastic habit, 
as a preparative to the step which he took the following year, 


viz. his marriage with Catharine de Boria, a nun who had been | 


converted and who was the daughter of a nobleman. ‘This 
conduct was censured, both by the Catholics and those of his 
own party; and it is said that for some time he felt quite 
ashamed of it, and he acknowledged that his marriage had 
made him so despicable that he hoped his humiliation would 
rejoice the angels and vex the devils. Luther was extremely 
happy in his new state, and called his companion, whom he 
fondly loved, his Catharine—his rib Kate. He was quite as 
distinguished for his courage as for his piety and humiliation. 
In proof of this, we find him, when summoned to appear be- 
fore the diet of Worms, to answer for having circulated his 
seditious publications, resolving to go notwithstanding the ear- 
nest entreaties of his friends that he would remain with them 
and be safe. Despising all danger he declared, “ Iam lawfully 
called to appear at Worms, and thither willl go in the name of 
the Lord, though as many devils asthere are tiles upon the houses 
were there assembled to oppose me.” Having lived to bea 
witness of his own amazing success—to see a great part of Eu- 
rope embrace his doctrines, and to shake the foundation of the 
Papal throne, before which the mightiest monarchs had trem- 
bled, he discovered on some occasions symptoms of vanity and 
self-applause. But this was a feeling which might be pardoned 
in so good and great a man, in view of the wonders he had 
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achieved. This good man died as he had lived——firm in the 
faith he had preached, and trusting in Him whose battles he had 
fought, and leaving behind him an influence which will be en- 


durable as Christianity. 
S. 


Ought a solemn Promise, under any circumstances, to be 
broken ? 


Truth has been beautifully called by the poets, ‘the throne 
of God.” We consider it to be the great ligament, which 
binds together the elements of society, and with a sincere heart 
do homage at the shrine of its inviolability. Bat we must with 
sorrow confess that there is more than fable in the account of 
her flight from earth, and her abode among the constellations. 
A being of heavenly birth, she left us when the world was pollu- 
ted by man’s transgression, and although she still visits and in- 
fluences the children of men, her abode is not with us—she 
comes not in her ancient garb—and exerts not her primitive 
constancy of power. ‘To speak without metaphor, it cannot be 
denied that in the world as it is, cases are frequently occurring, 
in which we are compelled to make choice between crimes, of 
which one must be performed. If all men were virtuous it 
it would not be so ;—but the golden age has fled forever. If 
we could, in the mazes of life pursue our own path in perfect 
independence of action, it would not be so ;—but we are, inev- 
itably, influenced by the thousands around us, and in the crowd 
we must expect to be often jostled and disturbed. Even 
where volition is free in its operations, our natural duties are 
modified by the relations of society, insomuch that we feel 
bound to act with reference to the great whole, of which we 
are a part. 

It is manifest then, that in forming our judgment on the 
correctness of any action, a variety of circumstances, and 
principles must be taken into the consideration. ‘'Thus—con- 
science, enlightend by the revealed statutes of Deity, will in- 
form us of its abstract moral nature; and judgment, after 
scrutinizing the bearings and tendencies upon ourselves and our 
fellow men, will decide on its actual propriety. 

In all cases, conscience tells us that we are responsible only 
for actions which spring from intentions,—and that our motives 
are the standard of right and wrong, as they are the essence 
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of either vice or virtue. It also assures us that when necessi- 
ty drives us contrary to our will, we are alike free from either 
praise or censure. The inleats the idiot and the insane, 
come not within the scope of moral responsibility ; and he 
stands justified by public opinion, and by the voice of the law, 
who, in defending the person of wife, or child, or self, sacrifices 
the assassin. It is equally clear, that, in all cases, judgment 
establishes a gradation in the enormity of offences against moral 
purity, and that this scale is formed from the comparative mag- 
nitude of the evils, which society in general must suffer from 
such offences ; so that when one is balanced with another, the 
smaller, if it can be made a means of preventing the larger, is 
as clearly to be so used, as any other means which God has 
put into our hands. 

And now let us apply these principles. Here, indeed, will 
be our greatest difficulty ; for, while all readily allow their 
truth, all may differ in making them the measure of action. 

Under our first principle—that motive condemns or conse- 
crates the action—we have undoubted right to affirm that when- 
soever in human action, the agent is guided by pure intentions 
in what he considers the path of duty, he stands approved be- 
before God and before man. This is a corollary of that 
right of conscience, which is the boast of our repuodlic, and 
which ought to be limited by nothing but the convenience and 
safety of society. We donot mean to assume the Jesuitical 
doctrine, at fuli length, “ that the end justifies the means ;” for 
no man’s conscience could adopt such a rule of action, and 
rest quiet in his bosom. But we do say, that in a thousand 
cases, the path of duty will depend on the suggestion of this 
spiritual mentor, and actions be justified or condemned, ac- 
cording to this standard. Thus, in that splendid example of 
courage and integrity, with which Regulus adorned the annals 
of Rome, by preserving inviolate his oath—leaving country and 
home, wife and children, and friends; and returning to the 
certainty of torture and death, among his enemies. It is not 
the intrinsic merit of the deed itself, but his obedience to the 
impelling sense of duty, which is to be admired and practised. 
In an age, like our own, of greater light, it is beyond a doubt 
that a contrary course would have been adopted ; that he would 
have yielded to the call of his country, to the claims of his 
family, and to the entreaties of his friends, nof yet have incur- 
red the stigma of weakness or error. 
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Nor does our second principle admit of more serious ques- 
tion. We all confess the tremendous energy of necessity ; and 
in the sad and bitter recollections that throng our path, we may 
often sigh over a dictate of that stern tyrant which compelled us 
to violate our pride, or our honor, or our conscience ;—but it is 
the necessity, and not the act which we lament. Who that has 
read the thrilling pages of Ivanhoe, does not recollect with ad- 
miration, the heroic Rebecca, and the emotion of real sub- 
limity excited by the conduct of the beautiful Jewess, impris- 
oned in the tower of *¢ Front de Boeuf,” when, retreating before 
the ruffianly endeavors of the Templar, she springs out upon 
the parapet of the lofty turret, and bending over its giddy 
verge, tells him to stand back, or see her body precipitated into 
the gulf below ? And what heart, even of her own fair sex, does 
not exult in her courage, and bear testimony to the justice of 
her conduct? Who would not praise her, had she with dagger 
point, driven him from her presence, or drawn his heart’s 
blood ? And would not the necessity, which justifies murder 
and makes thet innocent, be a sufficient warrant for the viola- 
tion of truth ?—or, in other words, is untruth a_ blacker crime, 
on the catalogue of heaven, than dishonor, or suicide, or mur- 
der? Or, if that window had refused escape to Rebecca, and 
the dagger had failed her hand, would she not, in the view of 
Heaven, have been excused for rescuing herself by a promise 
which she was resolved never to fulfil ? 

No one will deny our next assumption—that there is a gra- 
dation in crimes—and that this is measured by their relation to 
the safety of society. ‘That this must be so, is a necessary 
result of the existence of communities, composed of evil and 
imperfect men. And while we grant that these associations 
are requisite to human enjoyment, we must not deny that from 
them, as from every thing else since the fruit was gathered from 
the tree of knowledge, evil, as well as good, must flow together. 
Thus no one can disbelieve that cases may occur, and do oc- 
cur, in the revolution of events, which compel men to break 
through the regulations of abstract morality, and merge one of 
these violations in the escape from a greater. 

History is rich with illustrations. When, in the fear of 
Diana’s anger, the Grecian Agamemnon vowed to offer on her 
shrine the a creature, who, in the coming year, should see 
life in his kingdom, and the lot fell upon his daughter—the 
lovely Iphigenia—think ye that, in Heaven’s chancery, it was 
set down to him as virtue that he fulfilled his vow? Or when 
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the ardent Jeptha, in scripture story, devoted to death the first, 
whom, on his return he met in the way, and his daughter came 
out with smiles to welcome him—can it be imagined that on 
the altars of God the offering was less than sin, and that be 
would not have stood pure and justified in forgetting that oath ? 

It is true that great men have differed in opinion on this sub- 
ject; but the great minds of other days enjoyed not that afflu- 
ence of light, which, (the gathered treasure of six thousand 
years,) in our days guides the weakest and humblest to correct 
conclusions on such subjects. And the charge of pride or 
audacity need not be brought against any one who now ques- 
tions the authority of antiquity. 

Cicero, who, living just before the promulgation of our Di- 
vine religion, seems .to have anticipated many of its most beau- 
tiful moral precepts, has left us, in his treatise on the duty of 
man, some of the wisest conclusions of uninspired philosophy. 
His arguments are in support of our position, so far as prom- 
ises are concerned ; and he says that truth and honesty, sus- 
tained as they ought to be, by common reverence, must yield 
to the imperative claims of public safety and advantage.— 
‘* Promissum potius non faciendum, quam tetrum facinus admit- 
tendum fuit”—a solemn promise should be violated to prevent 
the commission of crime ; and ‘ Ergo et promissa non facienda 
nonnumquam”—the truth must sometimes be violated. He dif- 
fers from us only on the subject of an oath; and here his dis- 
sent is the natural consequence of the superstition of his age. 
The Romans worshipped “ Fide,” or the Deity who presided 
over oaths, and her image was placed by the side of Jupiter, 
the father of the god, and they imagined that she as well as he 
regarded a broken oath with more anger than any other crime 
of which man could be guilty; so they must Jet the universe 
perish rather than incur their anger. 

But blinded as he was by this common superstition, he seems 
to be aware, in some degree, of his error, and in suggesting a 
remedy for an evil which he would not reject, he plunges still 
deeper in false philosophy, by adopting the system of mental 
reservation, by which means, he says, ‘the lips swear while 
the mind takes no obligation,” a doctrine whiet would annihi- 
late all confidence in society, while our system would only 
serve as a check to crime, by robbing it of its coveted mantle 
of secrecy. 

Many authors of later times have taken a partial view of the 
question, by adopting a single proposed example, and reasoning 
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from that, instead of a general principle. Grotius, Hobbes, 
Puffendorff, Barbeyrac, even Adam Smith and Dr. Paley, have 
been more or less guilty in this way—but even they confess 
that before the weighty responsibilities of good citizens, and 
under the pressure of relative duties, the fancied and fanciful 
inviolability of truth fades into comparative insignificance. Be- 
fore all other promises, is that from man to his Maker; next to 
that, is the one from him to society, of which he forms a part; 
and in view of these, whosoever tolerates crime in another, is 
himself equally stained with guilt—becomes an accomplice, is 
answerable to the same tribunal, exposed to the same punish- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I will give what I consider to be the rule of 
moral duty. It is this—truth should never be violated, save 
when its violation will prevent crime, without being itself fol- 
lowed by crime. 

B. 


Which is preferable, Taciturnity or Loquacity ? 


In entering on the discussion of this question, the first thing 
to be settled, is, what is talking too much? Accordiug to the 
laws of equity, there should be, among persons conversing to- 
gether, an equal distribution of time. If two persons spend an 
hour in conversation, each has a right to half an hour; if four 
persons, then there is for each, a quarter of an hour. Justice 
would not object to each one’s taking the whole of his time at 
once; but polzteness decrees that it shall be divided into smaller 
portions. 

But when conversation is carried on between persons of differ- 
ent capacities, and different degrees of intelligence, it frequently 
becomes proper for one to occupy more time than another—not 
that superior qualifications give him a right to more, but be- 
cause the others voluntarily relinquish their right; so that 
the hour, which belonged to four persons, might, with the 
tacit consent of three, be entirely occupied by one, without any 
breach of justice or decorum. I should, therefore, interpret 
talking too much to mean,-engrossing an undue share of the 
conversation, without consent of the hearer. 

This is one of the petty evils with which society is infested. 
Perhaps it ought not to be called a petty evil; for if there is 
nothing in it morally wrong, it generally, and almost of necessity, 
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leads to that which iswrong. ‘Those who talk a great deal can 
hardly fail to say many things, which had better be left un- 
said. I doubt whether there are any great talkers who do not 
often fall into egotism, and very few who are not sometimes 
guilty of detraction. Indeed it can hardly be otherwise with 
people of uncultivated minds; they know so little about things 
that they are almost compelled to talk about persons—and every 
one knows how difficult it is to talk much about persons, with- 
out saying something against them—so far are we from loving 
our neighbor as ourselves. 

Those who talk most, are generally persons who have least 
to say—the smaller the theme, the longer the discourse. If 
there is any being more to be dreaded than all others, it is one 
of these perpetual talkers. But itis needless to enlarge on a 
‘topic so vexatiously familiar to every one. Who does not 
know, from every day experience, what it is to be annoyed in 
this way ? 

With regard to people, in general, I should think loquacity a 
far greater evil, both in itself, and in its tendency, than taci- 
turnity. But perhaps some reservation must be made in favor 
of the more intelligest and learned part of the community ; it 
may be better that such persons should talk too much, than too 
little. ‘These, however, are not likely to avail themselves of 
the privilege, they being generally less communicative than 
cthers, except when in the society of kindred spirits. While 
I am willing to allow that in very intelligent persons, loquacity 
is a smaller fault than taciturnity, | would not be understood to 
uphold it, even in them. It has been remarked, their superi- 
ority gives them no right to more than their proportion of time ; 
and whenever they exceed their limits, without consent of the 
hearer, they are as guilty of injustice and ill-breeding as any 
others would be. Besides, it is a very unwise course for wise 
people to pursue,—favors are not apt to be appreciated when 
conferred profusely. If you have a thousand good things to- 
day, you had better say them at ten hundred different times, 
than all at once. They will be better received, longer retain- 
ed, and more regarded. ‘‘ Our speech should distil as the 
dew,” not be poured out in torrents. 

When intelligent persons talk too much, the effect is to lessen 
their dignity in the eyes of the hearer, and consequently to 
diminish the influence, as well as the interest of the discourse. 
Men are forbidden to ‘‘cast pearls before swine’”—neither 
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should they be too lavish of their pearls on those wko appre- 
ciate them. 

No one likes to be always listening, even to the best re- 
marks, and nobody should be always talking, even to the most 
patient listener. When the speaker feels interested in what he 
is saying, he is apt to go on without stopping to ascertain wheth- 
er his hearer be so or not. Here, 1 apprehend, is the great 
mistake. If people would make it a rule to graduate the amount 
of their conversation by the degree of interest manifested in 
their hearers, there would be an end of all suffering from lo- 
quacity. 

lam far from advocating taciturnity—a great deal might and 
ought to be said against it—but I leave it for those who can, to 
prove that it is worse than loquacity. 

J. 


Puace ror THE Drab.” 


A place for the dead !—Aye--cover not 
That crowded burial-ground— 
Rear up no pile, o’er the hallowed spot, 
To cast a shade around ; 
Let the city’s din ne’er enter there, 
Nor an earthly sound fall on the air, 
While a breathless multitude rests low, 
Beneath the bright world’s changeful glow ;— 
Leave there a space, 
For the sleeping place, 
Where the stream of life may check its flow. 


Let the sod be fresh and fair,—and flowers 
Cling round young Beauty’s grave— 
Let sunlight fail in its joyous hours, 
O’er the tablet of the brave !— 
Bury the dead on the quiet green, 
Where a sound comes not, and flowers are seen, 
Like stars of memory, rising bright 
Through the gathering gloom of death’s long night, 
rom loved ones gone ; 
Whose spirits speed on 
Their heaven-ward course, with a wing of light. 
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A place for the dead,—a silent spot, 
With monument and stone, 
Lest the brilliant deeds should be forgot, 
When their name from earth is gone ;— 
Ay—that chosen place will be the home, 
For the sad and gay, and all who roam 
With pleasure or wo, o’er life’s swift stream— 
—And there is the end of the earthly dream— 
There is the goal, 
Where the living soul 
Soars from its dust with a brighter gleam. 


J. F. Re 


Tue Consequences or Poverty. 


The sufferings of the poor are now extreme. From all our 
Atlantic cities the complaints of the destitute,—literally so, for 
they are destitute of employments, of the means to supportlife, 
and of hope—are heard. It is true that in Boston there are 
comparatively few cases of such miserable poverty as we find 
to be frequent in other large cities. Yet here many are in want ; 
and it will require the increasing labors and charities of the 
benevolent, and the vigilance and exertions of all who are in- 
terested in the deeply important task of preserving the moral 
and intellectual character of our community, to prevent the poor 
from sinking to that state of utter abandonment which is almost 
sure to be followed by the degradation of vice. This is a 
subject which has never yet been sufficiently considered. In 
the despotic governments of the old world, the vrtues of the 
people were of little account with their masters. It was one 
part of the Machiavelian policy, by whichthey have been so long 
kept in subjection, to weaken their minds by trifling ceremonies, 
and sensual indulgencies, or degrade them by the ignorance and 
vice which would render them willing beasts of burden in the ser- 
vice of their tyrants. But, thanks to the God of our fathers, who 
put it into their hearts to devise a rational and christian policy, 
we have here no necessity for ignorance or vice. Indeed the 
hopes of our country, its prosperity, its existence as a free and 
great nation, depend on the virtue and knowledge of the people. 
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Can we then, be too sedulous in removing every tempta- 
tion to crime ? and encouraging every attempt of honest in- 
WI dustry, or willing application? ‘These things are not beyond 
“f the sphere of female cognizance; ladies have an important 
part to perform, and do, in fact, wield an all-powerful influence 
on the morals and manners of society. Let our ladies, who 
are solicitous for the promotion of pure moral and intellectual 
excellence, reflect that there is more danger to be dreaded 
from female ignorance and depravity, acting on the hearts and 
minds of the rising generation, than from every other source 
of evil. It is then for the enlightened, the benevolent, and the 
rich to devise some means whereby poor females may be fur- 
nished with employment, and a compensation for their labors 
which will give them a support, and thus preserve them from 
the necessity of vice. 

The subject of this charity is of such momentous importance 
that we deem an apology to our readers, for the frequency with 
which we introduce it in our work, unnecessary. ‘There is no 
American lady but must feel interested to learn the situation of 
the miserable of her own sex if she has the heart and mind to 
do them good—and it would be a libel on the educated and 
amiable Jadies in our intelligent community to deem them of o 
the callous or indifferent. We subjoin the following statements i 
from a circular of M. Carey, to excite interest and awaken 
reflection—the results must, sometime, be apparent. 
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“To be victims of pain and misery unhappily is the lot of a . 
large portion of every community, to alleviate whose sufferings . 
a is the unquestionable duty of the remainder, not only as members 
4 of the same society, but as belonging to the same great family of 
q mankind.” 


APPREHENSIVE that, in my past communications on the subject 
of the inadequacy of the wages of various species of female la- 
4 bour, to afford a comfortable subsistence, I have confined myself 
q too much to the physical sufferings it produces, and thus not laid 

q sufficient emphasis on the degradation, the corruption, and the 
_ wickedness that result from it; | am therefore induced to resume 

q thie subject, and place it in some new points of light. The fol- t 
lowing delineation presents, on the one side, the actual situation 
of thousands of females* in the cities of Boston, New York, 


that the number of women in Boston, New York, Philade)phia, and Baltimore, : 


it * On the most careful examination that I have been able to make, it appears, 
: whose sole dependence is on their industry, amounts to from 18 to 20,000.—say - 
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Philadelphia, and Baltimore, many of whom were once in as afflu- 
ent and comfortable circumstances, as most of those who will 
peruse these lines. On the other side, are to be seen the strong 
temptations to allure these ill-fated women from a life of virtue, 
attended with misery and wretchedness, to a life of licentiousness, 
attended with enjoyment, to enable them to procure a support 
which they cannot obtain by honest industry. I feel satisfied that 
the picture is not too highly charged, and that it requires the 
heart of a Herod or a Caligula, to contemplate it without deep 
sympathy, as well as horror at such a hideous state of society ,— 
and I hope it cannot fail to produce, in those who duly consider 
it, a thorough conviction that the case of these ill-fated women 
combines a greater mass of suffering, of misery, and of injustice, 
and is a greater source of vice and guilt, than all the other 
grievances of the country thrice told; and that there hardly ever 
was a case which more loudly called for a concentrated effort of 
the humane, of both sexes, to effect some mitigation of such 
enormous evils. Circumstances forbid the hope of an entire 
cure, 


Present State and future Prospects of poor virtuous Females. 


Poverty—wretchedness—confined and unhealthy dwellings, 
often in garrets, not seldom in cellars—clothing unfit to appear 
in abroad, often insufficient to guard against the inclemency of 
the weather—indifferent food, frequently insufficient in quantity, 
—uncertainty of employment from day to day, and consequently 
of subsistence—inadequate wages when employed—occasional 
begging from the charitable and from benevolent societies—a 
hard, unfeeling world to struggle with—in fine, a life of wo, 
without a glimmering hope of melioration. 

Such, in the boasted nineteenth century, are the rewards of 
honest industry and virtue, in the happiest and most prosperous 
country in the world, where thousands and tens of thousands 
wallow_in unbounded wealth. 


Encouragements to Profligacy and Corruption. 


Tempting offers—money in abundance—comfortable apart- 
ments—fine clothes—the delicacies of the market at command 
to pamper appetite—a life of idleness and pleasure—no care for 
to-morrow—access to theatres, circusses, balls, &c., ending, it is 


18,000. Of these, about one-third are milliners, mantua-makers, colourists, atten- 
dants in shops, seamstresses who work in families, nurses, whitewashers, &c., 
who are, in general, tolerably well paid. ‘The remainder are seamstresses who take 
in work in their own lodgings, spoolers, shoc-binders, &c. &c., whose cases fall 
within the description in the text. 
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true, in perdition here, and too frequently in perdition hereafter. 
ry the motto of persons of this class, is—A short life and merry 
ife.* 


_I trust you will duly ponder on this subject—compare the two 
pictures—and seriously ask yourself, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, which, with slight variations, attach, all the world 
over, in a greater or less degree, to a large portion of the females 
dependent on their labor for support, is it wonderful that London, 
Dublin, Paris, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Sc., abound 
with outcasts of society, the disgrace of one sex, and the bane 
and curse of the other, who have been in some measure forced 
by a hard-hearted world, to adopt the loathsome course of life 
they pursue ? 


Philadelphia. M. Carey. 
Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Styles Ely, D. D. 


‘From intimate acquaintance with many of the industrious 
poor, for eighteen years past, bothin New York, and in this city, 
I am constrained to say, that your remarks concerning the inad- 
equate payment which females receive for their labour, are just, 
and ought deeply to affect every benevolent person, who has any 
wish to do justly, and see honest industry suitably rewarded. 
A common slave, in the states of Virginia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, is much better compensated for his labor, by his necessa- 
ry food, clothing, lodging, and medicines, than many respectable 
mothers and daughters in this city, who apply themselves dili- 
gently to their work, two hours for every one occupied by the 
negro in his master’s service. Your remarks will apply to the 
folding and stitching of books, to the sewing of carpet rags, to 
the binding of shoes, no less than to the work done for the army 
and navy.’ 


Extract of a Letter from John W. Wyman, Esq. one of the 
Police Magistrates of New York. 


“Tt is most undowbtedly true, that the compensation which 
poor women with small children obtain for their labor, is so 
scanty that the least interruption in their accustomed employ- 
ment, occasions a corresponding dimunition in their receipts, 
and they are at once (for they literally live from hand to mouth,) 
compelled to raise the means in some other way, and none so 
ready or convenient probably as to send some article of wearing 
apparel as a pledge for the sum required. Every casualty in 
such a family will subject them to a similar inconvenience, until 


* I could add a most powerful item on each side of this statement—but for rea- 
sons that may be easily conjectured, I forbear. 
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every article in their possession has disappeared, and they are 
left to starve, unless the hand of charity is extended for their 
relief. 

The evils arising from the inadequate compensation given for 
most kinds of female labor, are by no means confined to their 
poverty. It is frequently the case, and my own experience ena- 
bles me to speak with confidence, that women of this description 
are obliged to keep their children in the streets, either to beg, 
or by some light employment to earn a penny through the day; 
this leads to bad associations, and frequently to crime. Of the 
children brought before me for pilfering, nine out of ten are 
those whose fathers are dead, and who live with their mothers, 
and are employed in this way. The petty plunder obtained in 
this way, finds a ready market at some old junk shop, and the 
avails are in part carried home as the earnings of honest labor. 


Joun W. Wyman.” 


Tue Litrrie Foor. 


My boy, as gently on my breast, 

From infant sport thou sink’st to rest, 

And on my hand I feel thee put, 

In playful dreams, thy little foot, 

The thrilling touch sets every string 

Of my full heart a quivering ; 

For, ah! I think, what chart can show, 
The ways through which this foot may go? 


Its print will be, in childhood’s hours, 
Traced in the garden, round the flowers; 
But youth will bid it leap the rills— 
Bathe in the dews of distant hills— 

Roam o’er the vales, and venture out, 
When riper years would pause and doubt; 
Nor brave the pass, nor try the brink 
Where youth’s unguarded foot may sink. 


But what, when manhood tints thy cheek, 
Will be the ways this foot may seek ? 

Is it tolightly pace the deck ? 

To, helpless, slip from off the wreck ? 

Or wander o’er a foreign shore, 
Returning to thy home no more, 

Until the bosom, now thy pillow, 

Is low and cold beneath the willow ? 
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Or is it for the battle plain ? 
Beside the slayer and the slain— 

Till there its final step be taken ? 

There, sleep thine eye, no more to waken? 
Is it to glory, or to shame— 

To sully, or to gild thy name— 

Is it to happiness or wo, 

This little foot is made to go? 


But wheresoe’er its lines may fall, 
Whether in cottage, or in hall ; 

O, may it ever shun the ground 
Where’er His foot had not been found, 
Who on his path below, hath shed 

A living light, that all may tread 

Upon his earthly steps; and none 

E’er dash the foot against a stone ! 


Yet if thy way is mark’d by fate, 

As guilty, dark and desolate,— 

If thou must float, by vice and crime, 

A wreck, upon the stream of time— 

Oh! rather than behold that day, 

I'd know this foot, in lightsome play, 

Would bound with guiltless, infant glee 

Upon the sod that shelters me. 

H. F. @. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tue CaLenpar. 


POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE, 


«* We are surrounded by the works of the dead. Our knowledge and our arts 
are the fruits of their toil, Our minds have been formed by their instructions. 
We are most intimately connected with them by a thousand dependencies.” 


The Feralia also called Feboua, a festival in honor of the 
dead, was observed at Rome, on the 17th or 21st of Febru- 
ary. It continued for elever days, during which time presents 
were carried to the graves of the deceased, marriages were 
forbidden, and the temples of the gods were shut. It was uni- 
versally believed that the manes of the departed came and 
hovered over their graves, and partook of the offerings which 
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the hand of piety and affection had bestowed. Their punish- 
ments in the infernal regions were also suspended, and during 
that time they enjoyed rest and liberty. Whence is derived 
the name of the month of February, during which the oblations 
were made. 

It cannot but strike the most indifferent observer, what an 
immense influence is exerted by every age upon all succeed- 
ing it; controlling, in a great measure, their modes of thought, 
fashioning their manners and customs, and modifying the forms 
of social “jutereourse. Who would have thought that Rome, 
though crumbling in ruins, after ages of supremacy, would 
have handed down to distant times and places, so many tokens, 
so many memorials of its former greatness? Who of us that 
does not know, that even in the names of our months, and the 
days of our weeks, the Spirit of ancient Rome is breathing still ? 

It is thus that every age exerts its influence, “ for weal or 
wo,” upon all subsequent time. 

In its Literature, a nation or an age makes itself felt to the 
remotest time. It was the ambition of the East to perpetuate 
in its integrity, this poor tabernacle of clay—and every act and 
device, which invention could suggest, were put in requisition 
to accomplish this end. ‘This was a natural sentiment. Man 
in his rudest state aspires after immortality. He longs to hand 
down to those who come after him, some forget-me-not of him- 
self. The very idea of being forgotten, when the heart has 
once ceased to beat, comes home to the mind with a chilling 
dread. We start back at the humiliating thought, that when 
this outer-garment of flesh is thrown off, and the spirit free 
from its incumbrance, soars on the wings of faith and hope, to 
its celestial home,—that then memory shall cease to recognize 
any memorial of ourselves here on earth. In accordance with 
this universal prompting of nature, every people, in every time, 
has striven to leave behind some token of its existence. War 
has been the chosen resort for distinction, and the battle-field 
the arena for building up an imperishable renown. Here glo- 
ry was supposed to be alone attainable, and the laurel which 
encircled the bloody brow of the warrior, the only badge of 
greatness. But men have at last discovered, thanks to the 
progressive nature of Christianity ! that true glory i is to be won 
in elevating and enobling, not in butchering the human race; 
and a life spent in disinterested benevolence, and virtuous ac- 
tions, the truest fame. 
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But of infinitely greater worth, is the perpetuity of the 
mind—the embalming of the noble intellect. In a nation’s lit- 
erature we have its spirit embodied, capable of being transmit- 
ted to the latest time, “ fresh as in its natal prime.” Greece 
and Rome, where are they ? Where their magnificent trophies 
of victory? Where their monuments of martial greatness ? 
Where their empire? Greece still lives! But not in her Alex- 
ander, her Agamemnon, her Achilles,—but in her Homer, her 
Socrates, her Plato! It is her literature which now surrounds 
her with a halo of glory which no time can ever obscure. It 
is by her literature alone that she has attained, and whilst taste 
and love of excellence endure, will maintain a more splendid 
empire, than her noblest generals were ever able to extend. 
Rome, also, once the mistress of the world, points in vain to 
her crumbling ruins, as the monuments of her former glory. 
It is her Cicero, her Sallust, her Tacitus, her Virgil, and 
a host of kindred spirits, which still maintain her invisible pow- 
er over the minds of two hemispheres—a nobler sway than 
she, in the zenith of her earth-born dominion, could ever wield 
by arms. It is thus, by literature, (and we use the term in its 
widest sense, for the product of mind, in whatever mode it may 
be developed,) that an age can stamp its impression on all fu- 
ture time. 

In manners and customs, too, an age may transmit tokens of 
itself to succeding time. We all know the cause of the char- 
acteristic peculiarities of the same nation, in different ages. 
We know, for instance, that the grave taciturnity of the Span- 
iard, and the vivacity and buoyancy of the French, though oth- 
er local causes may co-operate, still are the heir-looms, handed 
down from age to age, and they have become the basis of their 
national characters. But we may not be so fully aware of the 
extent of the influence, which is indirectly exerted by one na- 
tion upon another, though distant in space and time. Observe 
the influences which, in a thousand channels, ancient Rome, at 
this moment, is pouring in upon us, so remote from the mighty 
sphere of her original power. It has already been mentioned, 
that to her we are indebted for the names of our months, and 

the days of the week. Besides this, many of our notions and 
customs, with regard to death and funeral obsequies, are de- 
rived from the same source. Our sepulchres and tombs are 
modelled on those of ancient art. The famous monumental 
sepulchre, which passed for one of the seven wonders of the 
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world, and called mausoleum, from King Mausolus, to celebrate 
the memory of whom it was erected by his disconsolate Queen, 
has given its name to other magnificent sepulchres and tombs. 
The several orders of architecture, the models whereby our 
edifices are fashioned, are the products of Grecian genius. 
Our language has been enriched by copious contributions from 
Greece and Rome. ‘The taste and genius of the present age, 
are quickened and refined by the study of the splendid monu- 
ments of art, which have come down to us, from the same 
source. ‘Thus it is through countless channels, that the spirit 
of ancient time flows on to us, mingling itself imperceptibly 
with our institutions, and leaving innumerable marks of its pres- 
ence, in the manners, and customs, and speech of modern 
times. It is impossible to isolate one’s self completely from 
the manifold influences, on every side, which are thus borne 
on the tide of time, as they come sweeping down from the un- 
fathomable depth of the past. Our only duty is, to guard 
against being enthralled, thus foregoing the vigour of original 
thought, by the slavish submission of our minds to the dicta of 
ancient lore. 

It is obvious from these remarks, what should be the char- 
acter of such an influence, in order to be a blessing to poster- 


ity. Our aim, then, should be to keep the channels pure, | 


through which we would “ speak, though dead,” to those who 
come after us. Is it literature, in which we would build up 
our fame for future time ?—Let it be thoroughly imbued with the 
genius of Christianity ; let those who would contribute the 
treasures of their minds, to the establishment of a national litera- 
ture among ourselves, give evidence that they have drunk in- 
to the pure and sublime spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, and let the 
elevating principles of his religion breathe through every page. 
Let literature, the twin sister of religion, be no longer kept in 
this unnatural estrangement ; but hand in hand, heart to heart 
may they go forth, to elevate and to purify the soul, and thus 
assimilating it to the image of God’s perfections, fit it for its 
eternal destination. 

Is it in our institutions that we would bless posterity ?—Let 
us take care that they be based on the principles, and penetra- 
ted by the influences of an enlightened virtue and elevated pat- 
riotism. Let not selfishness usurp the place of a benevolent 
prospective wisdom ; but whether we make laws, or whether 
we establish new institutions, let a regard to future time, and a 
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subsequent age, enter into all our plans, so that our childred 
and our children’s children “ may rise up atid call us blessed.” 
We occupy but a point in the vast succession of exist- 
encies and events: let not, therefore, a blind, selfish zeal 
confine our efforts to the limited space and time which we are 
allowed to fill by a gracious Providence. But animated by 
a holy desire to stamp ourselves for good upon the ages which 
may succeed us, we should throw our thoughts beyond our- 
selves and the narrow circle in which we move, so that the 
world will have beer wiser and better that we have lived. 

Our manners-and customs are not of that little importance, 
which a superficial observer might at first conclude. The 
Greeks and Romans had but one term to express manners and 
morals, thereby conveying to us the idea which they entertain- 
ed, of the intimate connexion subsisting between them. And 
so it is. Should we copy the manners of a luxurious people, 
one step will have been taken towards an assimilation to its 
standard of morals. If such be the fact, those manners and 
customs alone should characterise us as a nation, which are 
the types and expressions of a pure moral sentiment. Jn this 
country it is comparatively an easy thing, to. effect even great 
changes; as the mind, untrammelled, is left to act independ~ 
ently and vigorously—not bound down by prescriptive right, to 
the maintenance of any institution or custom, any longer than 
they recommend themselves to the judgment, as useful and 
sound. ‘This freedom of action and thougit, unknown to the 
extent in which it prevails in our own country, in all others,— 
the glory of our social system,—imposes new responsibilities. 
Let us not be faithless to our trust. Let us improve,- not 
waste or impair, the rich legacy bequeathed us by our anees~ 
tors, handing it down enriched by our efforts, and exerting to 
the latest time upon those who may come after us, a benignant, 
an elevating influence, 

N. Le 


Cosmetics. The * Journal of.Health,’? recommends pure water and 
soap as the best beautifier of the complexion. If our ladies would follow this 
suggestion, and bestow the money expended for foreign lotions, creams, es- 
sences, &c. &e. on the suffering poor, would not the effect on the hearts of our 
fair ladies add a beauty to their countenances which cosmetics for the skin will 
never impart ? 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


These must, this month, be very brief and few in consequence of the ar- 
rangements for the insertion of a picce of music, being made so late, that we 
were obliged to devote the pages usually occupied by the notices of new 
books, tothe music. For the future we contemplate giving from two to four 
pages of music, arranged for the Piano Forte or Guitar, in every alternate 
number of our Magazine. We named, in our Jast the intention of giving 
some extracts from the “* Younc Lapy’s Boox.’’ We hope our young 
ladies have generally had the privilege of seeing the work—if not, the follow- 
‘ing extract, though too short to give any definite idea of the spirit of this beau- 
tiful volame, may nevertheless possess some interest. 


“* Whatever be the reigning mode, and however beautiful a fine head of hair may 
be esteemed, those who are short in stature should never indulge in a profuse dis- 
play of their tresses, if they would, in the one case, avoid the appearance of dwarf- 
ishness and unnatural size of the head, and on the other, of making the face seem 
less than it actually is, and thus causing what is merely petite to appear insignifi- 
cant. It is our object to impress on our readers the propriety of complying with 
the ordinances of Fashion, when their observance is not forbidden by individual 
peculiarities ; and the necessity of fearlessly .setting them at defiance, or offering 
only a partial obedience when compliance would be positively detrimental to per- 
sonal grace. 

To form the taste and improve the ayte of dress, a careful observation of classi- 
cal figures, and some of the costumes of by-gone centuries, will doubtless be found 
of considerable advantage. The coeffure of Sapho, however classical it may be, 
would by no means suit a round and (if we may use the term) rural face ; the 
Greek style of head-dress requires features of a Grecian form; and there are few 
faces that can afford to cover the finer portion of the forehead by natural curls, 
or artificial ornaments. (Fig. 13, headofSapho. Fig. 15, the Fauve head-dress 


of 1674.) 


We have room for no more at this time, but may hereafter give other 
extracts. 
Several articles, prepared for this namber, were omitted for want of room, 
Our correspondents will, we hope, continue their favors. 
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MARSEILLES 
A favorite French National Aiv. 


ARRANGED BY CH. ZEUNER. 
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2 

Que veut cette horde d’esclaves, 
De traitres, de Rois conjurés? 
Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, 
Ces fers, dés long temps, préparés ! 
Frangais; pour nous, ah! quel outrage? 
Que's transports il doit exciter.. 
C’est nous qu’on ose méditer : 
De rendre a antique esclavage. 

Aux armes, &c. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 

Which treacherous Kings confederate raise; 

The dogs of War, let loose are howling, 

And lo! our walls, and cities blaze. 

And sha!! we basely view the ruin, 

While lawless force, with guilty stride, 

Spreads desolation far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands embruing. 
To arms, &c. 


Tremblez Tyrans, et a perfides! 
L’opprobre de tous les partis; 
Tremblez! vos projets parricdes 
Vont, enfin, recevoir leur prix. 
Tous sont Scidats pour vous combattre. 
§’ils tombent, nos jeunes Héros: 
La terre en produira de nouveaux! 
Contre vous tous préts 4 se battre. 

Aux armes, &c. 


With luxury and pride _ aaa 

The vile insatiate despots dare; 

Their thirst of gold and power unbounded, 

To mete and vend the light and air; 

Like beasts of burden would they load us; 

Like Gods, would bid their slaves adore; 

But Man is Man and who is more? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
To arms, &c. 


O Liberty! can Man resign thee? Once bene felt thy gen’rous flame 

Can dungeons, bolts, and bars, confine thee? Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long the world has wept bewailing That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, And all their arts are unavailing. 


‘To arms, &c. 
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